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“Tendured, has not the last six years fi my life been} 
en a blank ? that period of time employed in my educa-| 
| tion at home, what might I not have been? but my| 
MY NATIVE HOMDB. | doom is fixed, I have sealed it myseli—there was, 
Tue following lively and well-told tale, is taken | distraction in the thought. 
from ‘ Scenes and Sketches of a Soldier's Life in| That day I landed at Irvine, and resolved to pur-| 
Treland.”’ The same author has published the pre- | sue my journey homeward without stopping. As 1) 
vious part of his life, under the title of “ Recollec-' travelled along, I felt that tumultuous fluttering and | 
tions of an Eventful Life,” and making allowances overflowing of the heart, and buoyancy of tread, 
for a soldier’s ambition to shine as a hero in litera- | which every sensitive being must have felt on revi- 
ture, must have brought him a fairer share of honour ‘siting the land of his birth, after years of separation 
than often falls to the lot of a private soldier. |from all that was dear to him. The sun was setting) 
I had received several letters from my parents when I reached the wood of , it had been the | 
since my return, they were both well, and urged haunt of many of my childish wanderings; there I 
me to procure a furlough and go home to see them. | had often roved, unconscious of where I was going. | 
It was some time before I could accomplish this ; but | My soul was awed with the deep shade that the trees | 
at length it was effected, and having taken a seat) cast around ; I trod as if on holy ground, while the | 
on the coach, I set off on my journey home. 


MORAL TALES. — 





reaching Dublin I luckily found a vessel prepared the wail of the cushat, cherished the deep pensive | 


to sail for Irvine, and securing a passage, I em- feelings which the scene had excited in my bosom. | 


barked next moming. The wind being favourable, It was here that I first learned to commune with my | 
own heart, and my imagination first soared into the! 


we set sail, and were soon fairly into the channel, 


On| ceaseless hum of its insect inhabitants, mingled with || 


cnatien beaten countenance. ‘* My poor wander 

er,” she ejaculated, “‘ what must you have endured 
since last I saw you—danger and death has sur 
rounded you, fatigue and hunger attended you 
steps ; but yet you have been kindly dealt with, mer 
cifully preserved. I return thee thanks, thou Al 
mighty giver of every good, for thy bounteous mer 
cy to my poor boy—O guide him to thyself!’ She 
stooped to kiss my forehead—her warm tears fel! 
upon my face; my emotions became too strong for 
concealment, and afraid that she had disturbed my 
sleep, she softly left the room. 

Those who have felt the rude storms of adversity 
and the endearing kindness of a mother, will appre 
ciate my feelings. 





MARY M'LEOD. 


« O'er thee the sacred shaft 
“ That wastes at midnight, or the undreaded hour 
* Of noon, flies harmless; and that very voice, 
“ Which thunders terror through the guilty heart, 
© With tongues of seraphs, whispers peace to thine 


Ir was hardly possible to imagine the existenc¢ 


holding on our course ; the breeze continued steady 
all that day, and by night we had run a long way, 
down the coast. 
Feeling little inclination to sleep, about midnight | 
I came on deck ; considering the season of the year, | 
it was a delightful night; the moon shed her silver 
radiance o’er reposing nature, like the smile ofa 
fond mother over her sleeping infant; and as I gazed 
on her, sailing through the blue expanse of heaven, 
with her attendant train of myriads of sparkling orbs, 
I felt my mind soar beyond this earth and all its 
concems. | 
© Aad toreal vo earth without repining, } 


« Nor wished for wings to fly aw vay, 
“ And mix in their eternal ray ’ 


While I leaned over the ship’s bow, watching | 
the moonbeams dancing on the glassy bosom of the | 
ceep—my ears soothed with the rippling vessel, as | 
she urged her way through the waters—I felt as if | 
shut out from the world, and emancipated from its 
laws and control. At sea is the place for reflection 
and contemplation—there the memory, as if secure 
in her privacy, unlocks and draws forth her secret 
treasures, and broods over them with miser care. 

Before me the softened outline of the distant coast 
f Scotland could be seen, its rugged points bursting 


realms of fancy. 


transparent bosom so beautiful, so bright, I could 
scarcely believe it was not some world of spirituali- 
ty, some realm of bliss. The scene was changed— 


winter had stript it of all its attractions—the blast. 


howled through the leafless trees—and the stream 
that had meandered so sweetly through the verdant 
plain, was now roaring down its channel with im- 
petuous force. The scene was changed; but he 
who looked on it was not less so. 


“ Morning of life! too soon o’ercast— 
* Young days of bliss, too dear to lose— 
“ Ah! whither have thy visions past 
* That brightered all my childish views’ 
For never vet when poets muse, 
“ Or maiden’s dream in howers alone, 
® Were glorious visions more profuse— 
“ Ab! whither have those visions gone |" 


I was roused from one of memory’s sweetest! 


dreams, by the distant sound of bells—they were 


| those of my native city; I had often heard them at 
the same hour, they spoke of wo, devotion and joy, 


and scenes long gone by. In this softened state of 
feeling I entered the town, and heedless of the 
throng, I hurried on to the home of my parents— 
reached the house—threw myself into their arms, 


Near its margin was the stream, | 
on whose banks I have lain listening to its murmur-| 
ing, my gaze fixed on the world, portrayed in its) 


through the gauzy film with which they were en- | and the first tumult of feeling over, I sat at the fire-| 
veloped ; but the well-known rock of Ailsa stood |side, with my father on the one side, and my mo- 
forth in bold relief, its giant mass towering proudly |ther at the other, gazing affectionately upon me, 
above the waves, alike defying their fury and the | while I talked of all I had seen, and all I had felt. 
hand of time ; the sight of that rock which the emi- | Being tired after my journey, my mother suggest- 
grant associates with the farewell to his country, ed the propriety of my going to rest, and the tender 


expose that even Aer fears could be 


of a more amiable spirit than that which actuated 
the conduct of the charming Mary M’Leod. Th: 
circle of friends which had assembled at the house 
| of her uncle, at Lubec, in Danish Pomerania, was 
composed of rather a large family circle of the youth 
of both sexes, and they formed a constellation of no 
ordinary interest; for there was more than one 
youthful Tyro of the number of acknowledged ta 
lents, and yet none whose acquired principles could 
| render the fondest parent solicitous to prevent the 
object of its affections from being blasted by its con 
tagious influence. Amid all their dancing and re 
velry—in the deepest warmth of sparkling disputa- 
tion—Mary always held a foremost rank, and with 


out intruding herself forward as the arbitress of any 


| other person’s opinion, she in reality gave a tone to 


| that of the whole—for those who could not be con 


vinced by the strength of her reasoning were al 
ways ready to admire the manner in which it was 
delivered, and were always willing to believe that 
her eyes said less than her other arguments 

| Boasting, one evening, how little she was subject 
to the impressions of fear, it was resolved, by he: 
thoughtless juvenile associates, that an attempt 
should be made to expose what they considered 
vanity in the extreme. With this view, after the 
consultation, they resolved to introduce into her bed 


a portion of a human skeleton, with its head reclin- 


ing upon a pillow, imagining that, when the unfor- 


| 
tunate subject of this memoir should undraw the 


curtains of her bed, an involuntary scream would 
easily worked 


ealled forth in my bosom a tide of recollections. 
When I last saw it, I was returning, as now, from| 
ne of my wild adventures in search of happiness’ 
and fame; the result of both were nearly equal—| 
misery and disappointment :—the last, however, had | 
been the most severe lesson, and I was now like the | 
prodigal son, retracing my way from a far country, | 
where I had been glad (literally) to feed on the) 
husks which formed the food of the swine. My past | 
life glided in review before my mind, and I could 
uot help exclaiming, what a fool have I been! 

have bartered every privilege which was my birth- || 
night, in pursuit of vain dreams of renown and hap- 
piness ; setting aside the misery and hardship I have 





| My eyes were shut, and I did not reply. 


hand that had often smoothed my pillow, again per- 
formed that office. I could not help comparing my 
situation with the nights that I had lain exposed to 
the storm, with the cold earth for my bed, and I felt 
a lively impulse of gratitude (worth a thousand for- 


mal prayers) to the Divine Being, who had watched | 
lover and protected me through every danger, and 


brought me in safety back, to my home and my)| 
parents. 
While my mind was occupied in these reflections, 


| my mother again entered my chamber to see if 1} 


wanted any thing. ‘“ Are you asleep, James?” — 


over me with a light in her hand, gazing 


She stood || horrid spectacle ; 
on my! 


They listened, when she had retired from 
the dance, with no ordinary silence ; but for such an 
‘exclamation they listened in vain; no scream, not 
'the least sound was heard; the light of the lamp, 
too, was extinguished, after a seemingly long inte: 
val, and all was apparently buried in a profound, 
uninterrupted silence. Concluding, therefore, that 
ithe fearless maiden had seen the skull and removed 
|it in silence, they retired, with some little disap 
pointment, at the ill success of the plan they had 
In truth, Mary lad not seen the 
she reposed in the same bed with 
a human skull, totally ignorant of the pr: 


upon. 


| laid to alarm her. 


ence of « 
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appalling a sight, and slept as s sound as innocence 
always will, in peace, by its side. The moon, rising 
during the night, shed its rays through the window 
of her room, full upon the head of the skeleton, pre- 
senting an object barely visible to the eye, and, for 
that reason more horribly awful than language could 


attempt to describe ; 
no objects distinctly present to the eye, which could 
dispel any dreadful illusion, which such a spectacle, 
under such circumstances, could give rise to. Upon 
this scene, arranged by an unfortunate concurrence 
of events, as if laid out by the hand of a demon, 
beamed the bright eye of Mary, as she awoke from 
a dream—it fell like the sparkling eye of an angel 
The shock was too exquisite- 


hovering over chaos. 
her fine spirits could not 


ly horrible to be endured ; 
withstand the blow; and but a few minutes sufficed 
to convert the soaring spirit of her, whose wit had 
lately abashed even the most presumptuous into that 
wild, horror-stricken essence, which directed the 
wild motions of a beauteous, unfortunate maniac. 


Listen,”’ said the wife of the worthy host, to a 
physician of long practice in the most benevolent of 
the sciences; “ Listen te that curious, long-conti- 
nued laugh! tt is surely the laugh of your favourite, 
Mary! In a tew minutes all “the inmates of the 
house were assembied at the door of the room, which 
contained the beauteous form trom whence this wild 
laughing emanated; it paused for a few moments, 
and then again proceeded—again it ceased, and all 
became silent as the grave. Again the laugh went 
—no entreaties could stop it—all questions passed 
away unheeded, ‘It sounds,” said one of the ser- 
vais, “as if it was approaching the window.” 
Ts suggestion roused the weeping energy of the 
worthy doctor; he hastily burst open the door, and 
rushed into the room; but lus benevolence came too 
late, for the unfortunate subject of the story had pre- 


cipitated herself to the ground, and was borne back 


by her agonized companions, more dead than alive 
The doctor soon foresaw that the injury she had re- 
all care useless—death had 


ceived would render 
marked her for his own. The incessant care, how- 
ever, which was bestowed upon her, brought her 
from a state of torpor to some little feeling. Her 
half-dead attendants had yet a hope for the best; 
but death came on apace—no balm could cure an 
injured frame, whose angelic spirit was, if possible, 
still more dreadfully wounded. Her days of suffer 
ing were therefore few; and on the morning, in 
which she fied into the fields where folly never riots, 
the bright spark of reason returned to her yet once 
again—all powers of mind came back with renewed 
strength ; and calling around her the weeping group, 
with whom she had parted but a few evenings be- 
fore, she begged of them to forget her fate as com- 
pletely as she forgave those who were the uninten- 
tional cause of her death. ‘ Do not imagine,” said 
the retiring ange!—*‘ do not for one moment believe 
that I am sorry that the period shall come when | 
shall be set free from a pilgrimage, which might, 
perhaps, have ended still more unfortunately, and 
might not have afforded so useful an example of the 
dangers of working upon the fears of any one ; nor 
should I have been so tried had not my vanity laid 
claim to what no one ever possessed—a total absence 
of all fear. In all future periods, amid the gay 
scenes of life, when anger shall prompt you, may 
you recollect to forgive « others, as Mary forgave you, 
and, if ever my spirit shall be deputed again to vi 
sit the earth, I shall, perhaps, be that very attendant 
spirit, who, at that very moment, will bring back t 
your recollection the fate of Mary M’Leod 


GYMNASTIC EXERCISE. 
A person being asked whether he took any gyn 
pastic exercise, replied he did—and that his woo 


house was his gymnasium 


REVIEW. 





| The Lay of Gratitude, consisting “- Poems occasion- 


more especially as there were 


ed by the recent visit of La Fayette to the United 

States. By Daniel Bryan. Svo. pp. 104. H. C. 

Carey & I. Lea, Philadelphia, 1826 

Tue late visit of General La Fayette to the U. 
S. willlong be remembered as an era in the history 
of our country ; and posterity will fondly revert to 
the loth of August, 1824, as an epoch at once ho- 
nourable to republican gratitude and glorious to its 
illustrious object. It was on that day that assem- 
bled thousands witnessed the landing, on the soi he 
had so nobly defended, of the champion of liberty and 
the friend of Washington. Posterity will never for- 
get the young and gallant Frenchman, who couse- 
crated his talents, his fortunes, and his exertions, to 
their cause—who exposed his liie—who shed his 
blood, that they might become free and happy 
They will recollect with profound emotions, so long 


as they remain worthy of that liberty which will be | 


theirs by inheritance, that the “chivalrous boy” 
came to the assistance of their brave ancestors in 
the darkest period of their struggle—that he linked 


his fortune with theirs when theirs seemed almost 


ho} 
and sufierings of that bitter struggle, 
them for a moment, till it was consummated on the 
glorious field of Yorktown. They will venerate his 
memory, as that of a most honoured parent, and con- 
tinue to refute the slander Uiat republics are always 


veless—that he shared in the dangers, privations, 


nor quitte | 


ungrateful to their benefactors. 

Among the manifold ebullitions of grateful genius 
produced by this interesting event, the subject of 
holds a conspicuous rank 
Gratitude comprises several poems and odes adapted 
to and the attendant circumstances, 
and which appear to have emanated from a heart 
The first of 


this article The Lay of 


the occasion 


glowing with gratitude and patriotism. 
these, which is entitled the ‘ Greeting,’ contains 
fifty-two stanzas of eight anapestic lines, This ap 
pears in the character of an address to General La 
Fayette, in the presence of an immense assembly 
convened on the plains of Yorktown, to celebrate 
at that place, of 
the glorious 


the anniversary of the surrender, 
the British anny, under Cornwallis; 
event which formed the closing scene of the Ameri- 
can revolution. It was here that Fayette, after an 
absence of forty years, met a remnant of those gallant 
veterans who had partaken with him the dangers 
and the triumphs of that ever-memorable day he 
poet has, (in our opinion very judiciously,) adopted 
the anapestic meas ire, as most expressive of the 
lively and playful sensations of joy and gratitude 
which must, on that occasion, have pervaded every 
for though this measure has been much de- 
(who seemed to 


bosom > 
cried by critics of the old school, 
think thata dignified idea could never be expressed 
except in dull iambuses,) it is now, thanks to Tom 
Moore, the vehicle of every species of poem except 


the epic. The Greeting commences in the tollow- 
ing style 
“Ip the name of ovr country, great Her 
lo welcome thee bere on this dav of thy © 
And we bail thee with music of cannon and drum, 
On these plains once with battle disfigured aod 
Where the flame of thy «word, and the flach 
Victory’s path through the clouds of the conflict illume 
When Liberty's bauner, displayed ip the sky, 
Proclaimed that ber foe to discomfit was doome 


we cowe 
lorv 


gory ; 
y eve, 
1 


Thy presence, like that of some guest from above 
Descended to minister blessings on earth, 
Enkindles the fervours of reverence and love 
Wherever the patriot emotions have birth; 
Bat, Aere, on this glorious arena of Fame, 
Too feeble is lancuage—our voices too f 
The transports that gush through our breasts te pr 
No muse can depict them—no pencil can paint 
When the tempest of Tyranny bung 
And the peals of its vengeance our continent 
When the white robes of Freedom were dripping wit , 
And she drooped as though Hope had ber bosom torsoe’ 
Thy gallant young heart, with aun ardour divine, 
A devotion as pure as e’er hallowed the 
Vi wed to vield the last throb of its pulse at | 
Or see her the standard of triamp! un 


' 
shor 


heok 5 


soul, 


I 
| & His portrait of that poetical personage so well 
‘known as the Goddess of Liberty, is very prettily 
drawn: 
“Lo! the beautiful wood-nympb of Freedom appears 
Wreaths of blooming magvolia ber forehead entwin«: 
Around her an evergreen mantle she wears, 
And her eyes with effusions of tenderness shine 
Majestic and mild, the voung Hero she meets, 
And accepts his devotion with smiles of delight; 
His heart to he: wishes responsively beats, 
And she points where ber votaries sustain the dread fight. 


We regret that our limits will not permit of more 
copious extracts from this beautiful production ; buf 
the above will serve as a specimen of the style, &c 
of the “‘ Greeting.” The next in order is a poem ot 
seven hundred and fifty lines in iambic measure, ani 
alternate rhymes, entitled the “ Valedictory.”’ This 
is a metrical version of President Adams’ address t 
La Fayette, and the veteran’s reply. The follow 
ing extract is all we have room for : 


** When Pleasure’s briyhiest lures 
And wealth, and y -uth, and titled rank, conspired 
To sield their potent charw.’s augmented zest. 
A holier cause thy cener 1 fred— 
The cause of Freedom in a toreign tand 
For this, from courtly pomp, and home's loved char 
From scenes entwined by childhood’s flowery band 
And from Wile’s enraptir arms’ 
Thy spirit bo ere thy manbood’s prime 
our fathers in this distant clime 


around thee pressed 


us bose 
r 
a bloor Ww 
we thee, 
To aid 
No wild, delusive hopes—no sordid air 
Thy vatlant. calm, reflecting soul in.pelled ; 
Its patient zeal was fed by virtue’s fame, 
Which through cor ficting <t her powers upheld-« 
That fame no glooms e’er ‘amped, no periis quenched ; 
When Death's dark waved over fel 
And veteran hosts betore bis veng: 
Its radiance streamed along batile flood, 
And, lighting thee te vieto ronoured coal, 
Consigned thy name to vg 


Next follows an Od 
replete with pat: 
is succeeded by 
Fayette, and several smaller piece 

As a poet, feel no 
Mr. Bryan respect ible, 


i" 
ris 


bane ts of Dioad 


ance blienched, 


ory s deathless rail.” 
on La Fayette’s departure, 
ling, and sentiment. This 

called the Birthday of t.a 
s, of equal merit 
hesitation in pronounci 


_ 
ans e! 
we ng 
mediocrity. ly 
The volume 
“sprigs of lau 
We know 
8, or expectation 
but we would warmly recommend a 


and above 
some instances he soars to excellence. 
under consideration will add severa! 
rel” to the hterary chaplet of Columbia. 
not the age, 
of the author; 
perusal of this volume to his tellow-countrymen 
If he is a young man, fame and emolument may be 
attained by study and perseverance ; for though he 
now writes well, there ts much room for improve- 


character, pretensiot s 


ment ; and we cannot conscientiously conclude this 
article without pointing out some of his defects 

In the first place his verses are often defective in 
rythm ; and in the second place, he is in the habit of 
taking unwarrantable liberties in number and quan 
tity. These defects are more manifest in the “ Gree? 
ing” than in any other poem in the book ; and fo: 
this plain reason : of all poetic feet, an anapest is the 
that is, amember of no other family 
an possibly be introduced among 


most unsocial ; 
dactyls excepted, 
them without interrupting their domestic harmony 
But Mr. Bryan, in almost every stanza of the 
Greeting, has lugged in whole sets of heavy spon 
dees, each of which, like a turnpike gate, puts a full 
stop to the playful cantering ot his Pegasus. Fo 


instance : 
“Columbia ! be-hold here the champion, whose vow,” & 
* The extatic endearments of « edlock’s sweet bonds,” K« 
* And death's giant ugh the dark thundering 
* He seeks this’ r ocean's dark flood, 
* So his, throng’ eur armics breathed transport and j« 
“How moturr too honours that b! 4 une 
‘ They exhibit no trophies of countries 
The bosom of love anc uche 
And for her the { his / tfe 
* As again ve beAold these illustrious piai 
* And army mects army, in awful array, 


But a still more glaring fault, is his defect in nw» 
her, by introduejng more syllables, even m 
feet, than the harmony of the measure will admit 
For instance, the pure anapestic measure consists of 
lines of twelve syllables, or four feet ; that is. every 
ild consist of four anap@asts— 


rm thr cloud,” & 


: honour o 


the 


last 


and re 


line shot 


* As it gal-lops along - with a frol-icseme speed,’ 


But this rule is often violated in the poem before u- 
The following lines are offered as specimens 


The soldiers of freedom did more than c’er Caesar could « 






















Here are five complete feet, or fifteen syllables, 


| villagers, ‘“‘ what a very fine lady ; how tashionable ; 


which renders its movement as awkward as that of how perfectly genteel.” 


our celebrated racer, Eclipse, would be were he) 
encumbered with an additional leg and foot. Take | 
the following— 
“ And paans supernal the song of the jubilee swell.” 

Here’s another five-footed monster; and several 
more might be adduced. In each of the following 
lines there is an implied illipsis which injures the 
pronunciation of the words in i/alics ; and without 
it, the harmony of the verse is destroyed : 


* Let tyrants, whose tites 10 reverence and fame,” Ke. 

“ Hence, with bosoms overflowing with revercace and love,” &e, 
“On thy venerable torm wiih extatic delight,” ke. 

* Nu ambitious or venal adventurer was le.” xc 





And many others. 

In the following lines there is a deficiency in num- 
ber; for the syllables power, flower, &c. are of pre- 
cisely the same quantity as the words houg, and flour, 
which are certainly monosyilables, if there be any 
inthe language : : 


** By duty’s all powerful impetus driven,” Ke. 
“ Her forests uf bloom into flowers of glee.” ke. 


But notwithstanding all these minor defects, we 
assure the reader that the stock of American litera- 
ture has received a valuable acquisition in the Lay 
of Gratitude; and we shall anxiously look to the 
same source for a further justification of the assu- 


tance. 





THE REPOSITORY. 





LVucation, 
Tue following story, fromthe Trenton Emporium, 
is particularly recommended to the attention of those 
ladies, if any there are among our readers, who are 


so much enamoured with the piano, and the chant, 


of the violin, as to neglect the more substantial and 
iseful employments. 

A littie money is a good thing in the outset of life, 
fa person have wisdom to make a right and judi- 
cious use of it. But the head and pocket must ba- 
lance well. If you have too little wit, the world 
will over-reach you; if too much, you will outwit 
yourself. In either case, ten chances to one, your 
purse, or rather the contents of it, will slip through 
your fingers. Among the dangers to which heredi- 
tary wealth subjects us, are pride, indolence, extra- 
vagance ; and the smaller the portion of our inherit- 
ance, the more danger 1s there. But what is most ex- 
traordinary is, that these very evils are often nursed 
up in the same cradle with the child, cherished with 
his growth, and instilled into his habits as he passes 
through the routine of his education, by parental 
care, and misjudging affection. 

Cornelia was an heiress; that is, she was worth 
some thousands of dollars, I never knew exactly the 
sum ; common report seldom speaks the whole truth 
in these matters, as it is rather unmannerly to inquire 
very particularly into a lady’s fortune. She was in- 
dulged by her kind mother at home, and caressed 
by kind friends abroad ; sent to the most fashionable 
schools; the mistress duly advised that she was a 
peculiarly delicate girl, with most exquisite sensi- 
bilities, and a rare genius, and was to be treated with 
all becoming tenderness and consideration. There 
she learned a few of the useful branches taught in 
such seminaries, and was finally despatched to a 
boarding school, to finish her education—a polite, 
fashionable education, with which the adjective 

‘useful,’ as usual, had very little, if any thing 
to do. 

She was now an accomplished lady; she under- 
stood French and painting; was versed in belles 
letires ; knew something of philosophy, natural and 
moral; had gone the round of the sciences; wrote 
poetry; kept an album ; understood music ; and was 
finely fitted out at home with a fine parlour and a 
piano. ‘* Whata fine lady;” said the wondering 





It was even so; and the first difficulty which | 
arose, was about the choice of that very vexatious, 
but still no less necessary evil—a husband. The 
pretty girl, who has the whole world of beaux to 
choose from, sometimes finds it difficult to make a 
perfectly unobjectionable choice. It was not then 
to be wondered at that Cornelia should be embar- 
rassed in making a selection; for she was circum- 
scribed in her sphere by the very small compass of 
perfectly genteel people like herself. Such an one, 
with a good substantial fortune too, was to be sought 
Her stars favoured her at last, however, and she was 
married—married to a young gentleman as accom 
plished as herself; one who had as many ‘ologies 
at his finger-ends, as buttons on his coat—an A B., 
and a professor, who drove tandem with one hand, 
winged a pigeon at every shot, and drank nothing 
but Madeira. 

It is said the young gentleman and lady were each 
a little disappointed in the matter of each other’s 
fortune ; and that in the outset there was a trifling 
jar on the subject of finances; but Cornelia adhered 
to her piano, and Bob to his rifle and Madeira, and 
all went on musically again. Neither of them had 
suffered so unmannerly a thought as that of how to 
get a living when their cash was gone, to enter their 


heads. But fortune, in all cases, has a plain matter | 


of fact way of dealing with the most genteel! people ; 
and when they have spent their last dollar, just 


| turns them out of their house and home, unceremo 


niously, as if they were no better than common folks 
He never works a miracle to sustain those who ne 
ver learned, or had the disposition to work any thing 
themselves. And so it turned out in this case 
While the piano was in tune in the parlour, every 


| thing was out of tune in the kitchen; while the mas 


ter drank Madeira above stairs, the servants were 
drunk with Cogniac below stairs ; while in the midst 
of the best of company, the best living, and dream 
ing of nothing but pleasure and amusement, one of 
Bob’s creditors rapped his knuckles. The bailiffs 
are an ill bred set; they know just as much about 
gentility, and all that sort of thing, as a boar about 
a lady’s toilet ; and therefore, as might almost have 
been expected, the carpets, the plate, the side- 
board, and even the piano, was levied on 

Still, so far as physical ability was concerned, it 
was not too late, perhaps, to turn the current of af 
fairs. ‘There was a plain and ready remedy tor the 
disease, even in its present state—an entire change 
of living and habits, economy and extravagance, 
and industry and indolence. But how hard it is for 
those who have been thus educated, to change ; how 
often is the moral ability, the will, wanting’? And 
here it proved to be the case 

They struggled awhile to keep up appearances 
and only sunk deeper in the end. Ten years after 
they were almost forgotten. I made many inqui 
ries after them among the villagers, and finally dis 
covered that Robert and his wife had separated ; 
that he had exchanged his dogs and gun for a tar 
hat and blue jacket: was a wanderer of the sea ; 


and the elegant and accomp!ished Cornelia, instead | 


of thumming the piano, was gaining a scanty sub 
sistence at a spinning-whee! 

So much for the story. Industry and virtue are 
the best legacies parents can bequeath their off- 
spring —the only sure defence against misfortune 
Let those who are charged with the education of 
beware, lest through an over anxicty to 


children, 
mplished, they fail to make them 


make them ac: 
useful members of society; mstead of cultivating 
their genius, lead them into indolence. I say, beware 


Celd water poured on the neck night and mern 


ling, is excellent for inflamed eyes 




















able to my sacred profession, than the course which 





“Honesty is the best policy.” 

“ We must be just before we are generous.’ 
“ Honour to whom honour is due.” 

*An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 







Of the many persons in our country who have fail 
ed in business, and then by fair promises obtained 
from their creditors a legal discharge, how few, how 







very tew, when subsequently prospered, are found 
to come forward, like honest men, and discharge 
How many 






the debts of their former contracting 
on the other hand, may be seen in the enjoyment of 





sumptuous living, splendid houses, and costly equi 






page ; while the poor widow and helpless orphan 
are pleading in vain for what is their just due. It 






is possible there are some who think to sereen such 





conduct trom the eye of heaven, by acts of benefi 





cence toward institutions of acknowledged useful 
man that which is 


Let ine tell you 





ness; but God demands from ti 
solemnly due to his neighbouw 
then, whoever you are on whom these censures tall 
You may shine in your splen 







I envy not your lot 
did houses, carriages, and dress, and the thouglitless 
you, yet your faithtul con 
You cannot be 
Eauiry 






multitude may flatter 
sciences will not suffer you to rest 






happy 






A GOOD AFTER-THOUGHT 


keep thyself pure.’ 





“ Be not partaker of other menu's sins 
Messrs. Enrrorns—! have had the unhappiness 
of late, to join a couple in marriage, of whom the 
man is grossly intemperate. I fear that I have thus 
aided in laying the foundation of a wretched tamuly 
They might, indeed, have been married by some 
one else, if not by me. But I am convineed, that 
refusing to perform the ceremony, under the circum 
stances of the case, would have been more honour 












I pursued. It would also have been a reproof to the 


parties concerned, which might have done them 
shown others of a similar 






good; and would have 
character, that their ways may be expected to meet 
I enclose you two dollars, the mar 






reprehension 
riage fees of the occasion, and, as an additional 
penalty on myself, | double the sum, making it tour 
dollars, which I wish you to pay the treasury of the 
** American Society for the Promotion of Tempe 
rance If this shall afford any aid to the objects 
of that society, and the publication of this statement 
shall lead my brethren to avoid the error which J 
have committed, I shall be happy in thus doing what 
I can to make reparation. A CnnistTian Minister 












NORTH POLE EXPEDITION 

The Board of Admiralty seems to have changed 
its mode of discovering the north-west passage. The 
bject of the expedition now fitting out ts te explore 
the eastern shores of Spitzbergen, with the hope ot 
discovering a new fishing ground, the seas on the 
westerm shores being nearly exhausted, Capt. Par 
ry will go out in the Hecla, and will take with him 
boats of a peculiar construction, in which the cap 
tain, with a party, will renew his attempts to reach 


the North Pole 

















ADAMS AND JEIFERSON, 
The English Journals very generally express their 


respect and admiration for the character of these de 


parted patriots. The fury 
thsided, the heart has an 






f party and national hosti 
pen field for 






lity havi it * 


paying its tribute to the memory 





( tthe g od and gre at 






Lord Dermer i Mr. Monckton, the rae inber of 


parliament for Stafford, both stuttered dreadfully 


Once, upon the occasion 
don, Mr. Monckton seeing Lord Dormer making a 
» to his words, said to 





of their meeting in Lon 






vain attemptto give utter 
him—* My dear Lo-or-or-ord, wh-wh-y do-o-n't 
u-u-cured m¢ 








"vou go to the m-a-a n that cn 
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Pe ,INAL MANUSCRIPTS. "his own way of rising in the world, and why shall I 
testa as aka Nt a ‘not have mine? But the ladies! HowshallI goon? 
| Descend, dear Cupid, and touch my pen with fire. 


= = — — 


Che Mlanvderer. 


No. XV. to my imagination the brilliancy that dazzles and 











reader pleases to sit at the board, and trust to my 
skill in preparing a palatable entertainment, I will do 
my best to say something else as good. I know I am a 


| Bring down thy light and witcheries, and breathe in- || poor, crack-brained fellow, and beg that if I ob- 


serve any thing silly it may be attributed to the con 











the softness that enchants. Make the course of my |/stant agitation of my foolish reflections, for I really 
As the seat of Government, Washington takes the | reflection like a limpid stream in which every lady | believe I am alittle mad. I however gave you fair 
lead in fashion. The great men whose duty calls’ may behold her own face. Come down, sweet boy, | warning at the first, that I did not expect to please 
them from the old world to settle among us, simple from thy fields above, and enable me to say some-| you. 1 had even entitled these papers “‘ The Vaga- 
republicans, introduce much style and etiquette along | thing beautiful in the extreme! | bond,” but Mr. Morris altered it for the more clas- 
with them. The formal ceremony of public trans-'| He won’t come. I might as well speak to the|/sical appellation of ‘‘ The Wanderer’’—politely in- 
action—the dignity of high office, and the refinement winds. Then stay where you are, capricious baby, | sinuating that if I was.a vagabond, there was no use 
of foreign courts, first became objects of surprise and | and I will go on without you. I have known the time | in confessing it. Besides, if you will please to re- 
afterwards of imitation, and caught by the wealthy when we were bosom companions ; when there was | collect, I told you what Pluto said about the banks, 
and famous, descend through every grade of society. no cloud in the sky but such as enhanced its beauty, | bond companies, and so forth, but no one took the 
In Washington every body is somebody. At the! and no shadow on the earth but such as made light) hint. No man called to see the accounts—no one 
President’s rooms you cannot move without shoving | more delightful. We tred together through the love- pwithdeow his money ; and now I think of it, for I al 
against a member of Congress, or treading on some | liest scenes that fancy could portray, and you were || ways follow the impulse of my own imagination, 
celebrated minister’s toe. In an awkward attempt all to me. Buta breath of air blew and you were | my kind spirit came to me again, and I cannot do 
to avoid running over the pretty daughter of the well-| gone, and with you the light that had shed enchant- | better than close this article with an account of his 
known General A., I liked to have knocked down! ment upon the homeliest objects of nature. Good /||visit. I had just paid six per cent. discount at a lot- 
the lovely lady of the eloquent Mr. B. to whom I) luck to you, Mr. Cupid, and good riddance. Go | tery office on the bills of a certain machine for ex- 
was afterwards introduced by the valiant Commo- paint the maiden’s cheek, and put a light in her} tracting—not teeth—but what comes as hard, viz 
dore C. I was almost bewildered with tremendous’! eyes, transitory as your own faith, cheating child. | money, from the people, yclept a bank, and 1 wan 
titles, and upon ears like mine, accustomed to the fa-| Go allure the young adventurer from his path of ||\dered thoughtfully along the shore ot the Potomac 
miliar nick-names of Tom, Dick, and Harry, these! reason, and then leave him in darkness and despair. || As I reposed upon a rock, with confused images of 
sounds are apt at first to have a grand effect. The) If I had thee but in my possession, thou empty-|/bank directors, presidents of insurance companies, 
fumble peruser of newspaper politics here gazes! headed, hollow-hearted, and wicked worker of ab fensben of Congress, and public clerks jumbled up 
upon the real personages whose images he has so| racles, I would break every bone in thy body. But, | together in my mind, I discovered, by my side, the 
long seen sailing upon the political ocean, like Fa-| alas! thou hast no bones. Thou art all air. What! same spirit who before conducted me to a place, the 
ther A£neas and his storm-worn vessels, now touch-| have I been talking to? How have I been led away name of which, as a certain preacher remarked, it 
ang the clouds, and again whirled into the lowest from my subject! Fool that I am, let me resume it. | would not be polite to mention in so much good com- 
and most dangerous abysses. It is the classical cli-| The singularities of the ladies are really singular.| pany. I jumped at least six feet; for, bad as I am, 
mate of poetry, genius, and taste. Courage, patriot: There is Miss Blank. In her heart she is as wild | there are some situations altogether too uncomforta- 
ism, and disinterestedness are in every one’s mouth, and frolicsome a young lady as ever laughed in her ‘ble for my taste, and there were certain portions of 
if not in their hearts ; and heroes, statesmen and phi-| sleeve, and yet she affects to be demure and solita-| my adventures, through which | had not passed 
losophers, grow thick as blackberries. I had a long | ry—and reddens at the name of pleasure, as if it without strong antipathies and profuse perspiration. 
and warm conversation at the table, with a clever lit- were pollution. And there is the black-eyed Miss | So “‘holloa, Master Ghost,” says I, “hands off, if 
tle old gentleman, who, I was afterwards told in an! Bundle. She is the laziest girl in town. She of- you please, sir. No tricks upon travellers. You are 
important whisper, was the able Mr. L. who had ten lies in bed half the day, moping over some sick-| one of those kind of fellows whom | like best at a 
wrought miracles in the political world, and render- | ly and dangerous romance—following Sir Somebody || distance, and you frequent particular parts of the 
ed the most important services to his country ; and) Some-one through iron gates and over insurmount- ||universe, for the curiosities of which one view is 
the next day I was rudely assaulted by a drunken) able mountains, whither he flies on the purple wings |) sufficient. Not meaning to be vulgar, enough is as 
fellow in a confectioner’s shop, who haughtily an-| of love, and wafted by an real sigh from the ruby | g90d as a feast, and no offence to Lord Chesterfield 
nounced himself as Captain P. of the army. The) lips of his exquisite lady fair, when she ought to be Whom I had the happiness of seeing, you know 
very hackney-coachman swaggers as he demands his | down stairs learning to make dumplings and to keep | Where, you and he may like one thing and I an- 











pay, and even the negro footman assumes a literary 
tounge as he strides over the walk after his task is| 
done, and whiffs volumes of vile tobacco smoke from 
his American cigar. 

Having looked my full of sights, and heard Mr.’ 
Randolph speak, which is the first object of the) 
stranger’s desire, I determined to go back again ; 
and as the stages were all full in consequence of the 
adjournment of Congress, which took place in a 
most undignified haste, I took passage in another} 
schooner, and embarked at Alexandria. 

*« Now,” exclaims the reader, “ this Mr. Wander- 
er isa fool. He has been to Washington, George-' 
town, and Alexandria, and does not say a word about 
Mount Vernon, the college, and the nunnery.”” My 
good reader, I tell you I am determined to be singu- 
lar. Is not Mr. Randolph singular, and does not he 
attract the attention of all the world? I love ec- 
centricity, because itexcites notice. Sir Isaac New-! 
ton was also eccentric. To save himself the trouble 
of opening the door for his favourite cat, he cut a 
large hole in it; but remembering afterwards that 
the cathad a little kitten, he cut another little hole, 
so as to allow the entrance of them both. It is the) 
fashion to be eccentric, doubtless descended from | 
Isaac and other worthies. The gentlemen of the 
present age assume a thousand singularities which | 


house. Yet she says she never attends the theatre | 


—has no time to pay visits of friendship, and holds 
herself above the childish passions which agitate the 
rest of womankind. And there is (I shall not say 
who) with her smooth, fair cheek, and laughing 
blue eyes. She declares she is full of bad habits, is 
ill-natured, and does not deserve half so well as ber 
favourite friend, while every one knows that she is 
the delight of her family and an honour to her sex ; 
that nature and art seemed to have united to endow 
her with beauty of person and sweetness of disposi- 
tion, and that the happy man who gains her fora 
wite will possess a treasure more valuable than the 
mines of Mexico, As I live, here is another digres- 
sion! I was excusing myself for leaving unsung the 
wonders of Mount Vernon, the college, and the nun- 


vnery. 1 am happy in being permitted to speak for 
myself, We shall divide our subject into three parts, | 


as the good parson said to his tired hearers, and then 
branch out. If my hearers are tired, all they have 
to do is to fling down the paper, and be off ina 
twinkling. But the congregation were unfortu- 
nately ina different situation. They could not leave 
the church. Deacon Peabody and old Mrs. Polly 
Benevolence would ring their infamy through the 


ivillage, and make them the subjects of particular 


condemnation at every tea-table in town. There 


neither nature nor comfort ever taught them. Spec-|| they sat thinking of bunt meat and dumplings over- 
tacles, quizzing glasses, curious watch-seals, and |! boiled—and the good man went on. 

curious ways of wearing them; hats, pantaloons, and, As to Mount Vernon, which I shall call part the | 
attitudes ; eating with a fork, and drinking no milk |) first, I cannot describe it. It is almost worn out un-| 


in theirs tea, are amsongthe number. Every one has; der the influence of a hundred pens. But if the 


other, and “every one to his own taste, as the old 
|) woman said, when she kissed the cow.” 

“*T will not hurt thee, poor vagabond,” said his 
| ghostship, having somehow or other got the wind of 
‘the original denomination of these my insignificant 
jnuimbers, *] will not hurt thee, poor vagabond, 
jbut attend to what I am about to do.” He pro 

nounced a few words of dire import, waved his 
wand, and presently at his feet the earth opened 

jand Pluto and a legion of young devils rose up and 
|involved us allin pitchy black smoke. There were 
some strange goings on which I have neither time 
nor power to describe, and a villanous smell of sul- 
'phur, to which every inhabitant of so great a city as 
New-York ought to make it a point to become ac- 
customed. For my part, lam—but more of that 
janon. As the clouds partly cleared away I beheld, 
to my no small delight, my own dear, native city ot 
New-York, which I love with all its sins, for its few 
sweet and redeeming attractions. Every thing ap 

peared to be going on charmingly. Carriages and 
horses, and houses, and churches, glittered in the sun 

All the citizens wore smiling faces, and I thought 1} 
had never seen the city look so clean, pure, and hap- 
py. Suddenly there was a loud crash, and there 
came in a man with a pale face, and looking as it 
he had seen a mad bull. He was followed by two 
or three others—another crash, and crowds throng 

edthe scene, some half naked, and others in their 
neighbour’s clothes. The confusion that ensued 
was indescribable. Thousands and thousands ran toe 
and fre, wringing their hands and tearing their hair 


| 
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The sky was rent with groans, and every groan was l|encyclopedias of the present day, the whole of 
echoed by a thundering crash, and every crash an-| which, with the sole exception of the Encyclopedia 
swered by another groan. The people cried words Londinensis,t have thought proper to decry the sci- 
which were riddles to me. “ That’s the Life and |ence—but without giving a single principle on 
Fire,” said one. ‘‘ That’s the Jersey,” shrieked an- ‘which it is founded; a most excellent way to ex- 
other. “And there goes the Tradesman,”’ yelled | plode a theory, whichis above their comprehension ; 
the third. Amid this bustle I could distinguish ob-, but which these heroes of criticism upon ancient 
jects of real wo. Many a widow wept, and many a |learning, would not dare to follow in descanting 
child asked for bread in vain. In the meanwhile | upon any other science. Now, did the sceptics in 
Pluto who had laughed most obstreporously all the | genethliacal astrology Know the method to be effec- 
time, now dispatched a litde imp with a letter of | tually pursued in exploding any science devoid of 
thanks to the legislature, and then set to laughing | truth; or had they skill to decypher these celestial! 
again. The sympathetic contagion seized every arcana, they would take at least some half a dozen 
young devil of them. They roared, they thunder- | nativities of diving characters, remarkable for denot- 
ed, they stamped their feet, and clapped their hands ||ing extraordinary advancement or particular de- 
with joy. Sometimes they who were scampering | pression from the state or condition of birth ; or of 
way from the scene of distress, came so near that such genitures as denote extreme poverty or extra- 
Pluto could not restrain his impatience, but made | ordinary atHluence, uncommon and severe illness, re- 
two or three grabs at them which were, luckily, un- || markable accidents, violent deaths, or a share of in- 
successful. My companion could with ditticulty | tellect considerably above or below mediocrity, or 
prevent him from rusting in among the multitude | any other, where nature appears to have been par- 
and catching as many as he could, for he wasa fel- | ticularly lavish or sparing of her gifts, and judicious- 
low of enormous size. He, however, whispered | ly trace the effect to its cause, it would more forci- 
something in his majesty’s ear, which I could not | bly prove the verity of planetary intluence, than all 
precisely understand, having lost two or three words. | the powers of logic or rhetoric. This would be the 
I heard him say, “‘ wait a litde. Mr. and Mr. | most impartial, and, indeed the only method of con- 
Try it again—and then you know you”— vincing mankind that astrology is a delusion. But 





* Ah, ha!” said the devil, laying his finger upon his | no, these persons either have never sufficiently 
learned the rudiments of the science to do this, or if) 


nose. ‘Ah! ha! I understand.” 
The noise ceased. ‘The city and the people roll- | they have, are afraid to adopt a method which would 
ed away with thesmoke. I looked around for my | certainly cover them with confusion and obloguy. 

delectable companions, but saw only the unruttled It is really surprising to what an extent prejudice 
bosom of the Potomac stretching itseif like a broad ‘may be carried, and no less strange that men of sci- 
mirror before me, and reflecting the thousand gor- lence, literature, and profound learning, men accus- 
geous hues which hung like drapery around the | tomed to logical reasoning and mathematical demon- 
splendid couch of the settingsun. THomas QuINce. ' stration, who are in the habit of scrutinizing every 
‘theory, whether novel or ancient, that crosses their 
| path, and who are many of them intent upon unra- 





THE ASTROLOGER. 





“ Fond mortals! why should we ourselves abuse ? i most retired forms, who take nothing upon hearsay, 


“ Nor use those powers which God permits to use ? {| : . ailineenie a sed ie 
“ Basely detract from the celestial mind, ) but require the test of experience ; itis certainly as 
“ And close cur eyes, endeavouring to be blind ? | tonishing that such characters should yet, in one in- 
& We see the skies, then why should we despair \) sally tl Rosine : ; 
“To know the fatal office of each star? i|stance, be universally the slaves of custom and the 
“To open nature, to unveil her face, 1) i Datel ae - : H oe 
® Go in, and tread the order of the maze. i dupes of prejudice—I allude to those learned scep 
“ Man, know thy powers, and not observe thy siz@; ties before mentioned, who do not scruple unhesitat- 
“ Thy noble power in piercing reason lies, 4 i. ag ? eta Seager ne 
And reason conquers ail, and rules the skies.” ingly to cry down and even condemn the science, 
ir has been well observed by an eminent writer,* | without perusing or studying a single principle of its 
that “ There are some men of narrow views and | theory; or without any examination by the touch- 
grovelling conceptions, who, without the imstiga- stone of truth, whether those doctrines which have 
sion of personal malice, treat every new attempt as stood the test of ages, are founded upon truth or 
wild and chimerical ; and look upon every endea- | fiction. 
your to depart from the beaten track, as the rash ef- An excellent writer justly observes, ‘it is equal- 
fort of a warm imagination, or the glittering specu- | ly as ridiculous to listen to any argument against ge- 
ation of an exalted mind, that may please and daz-_nethliacal astrology trom one w ho is ignorant of its 
zie for a time, but can produce no real or lasting ad- | principles, as it would be to listen to the arguments 
of an illiterate cobbler upon the science of architec- 
It is also obvious, that those who inveigh 


vantage. 

“These men value themselves upon a perpetual | ture.’ 
scepticism, upon believing nothing but their own against the science, without having learned to ana- 
senses, upon calling for demonstration where it can- | lyze its well digested theory, are entitled to just as 
10t possibly be obtaineu, and, sometimes, upon hold- much respect, in my opinion, as an illiterate rustic 
ing out against it when it is laid before them: upon would deserve were he to attempt a refutation of 
inventing arguments against the success of any new Newton’s Principe, and by a sweeping assertion, 
undertaking, and, where arguments cannot be found, | affirm the beautiful machinery of the universe to be 
ipon treating it with contempt and ridicule the effect of mere chance. 

“Such have been the most formidable enemies of} For the gratification of the curious, and the in- 
the greatest benefactors of the world; for their no- ‘struction of those who are desirous of acquiring a 
tions and discourse are so agreeable to the lazy, the knowledge of Elementary Philosophy, | may proba- 
envious, and the timorous, that they seldom fail of bly at a future opportunity give a complete analysis 
becoming popular and directing the opinions of man- | of the science, and display the genuine astrology of 
kind.” j the ancients, as origmally taught and practised by 

The enemies of astrology are precisely of the the learned Claudius Pt slemy; with the mode of 
stamp here described ; and as the science has been’ directing any signification to its promittor, in the 
kitherto considered only “as an expiring lion, which zodiac and in mundo, by direct and converse mo- 
every ass might kick with impunity,” itis probable tion acc ording to the Placidian canons, demonstrat- 
that the doctrines I have advanced may be treated eq by various examples, and illustrated by a variety 
with nothing short of contumely by the prejudiced (of nativities calculated to exhibit the effects of all 
enemies thereof: I need only refer to the various | —— 

*Dr.Jobmon. | 


| t See article 4strology—where a clear statement is given of the prin- 
ciptes and theory thereof, well rorthy the reades’s attention, 





| velling the choicest of nature’s secrets, even in her | 


‘directions in any part of the heavens; including all 
that is requisite to be understood in this department 
of science: then, if some of those numerous unbe- 
hevers will condescend to calculate their own na- 
tivities by the rules of art, and will afterwards give 
the result of their calculations to the public, prefix 
‘ing a list of the most remarkable events which have 
befallen them, and will thence undertake to prove 
that those events were not foreshown by the con 
figurations.and aspects of the heavenly bodies at 


' their birth, giving the rules for such events and their 


failure ; it will then become every sober and judi 
cious admirer of Nature’s secrets to endeavour to 
exterminate the science as a blot on the page of his- 
tory, and a disgrace to the age in which we live ; 
but until then, as 1 have said before, let them give 
astrology fair quarter, and allow it as a science to be 
capable of rendering mankind wiser, happier, and 
better ; the astrologer is perfectly resigned to all 
things which he can foresee, and can philosophical- 
ly look forward to that period when he will cease to 
be an inhabitant of these sublunary regions, and 
when the immortal spirit which is now clogged with 
its frail, earthly tenement, will be ushered inte 
eternity. Rarnaet 





THE CASKET. 





CORA. 

I saw a fair and beautiful hand place a garland 
of fresh and fragrant flowers upon her brow; she 
who received it was fairer and lovelier still than 
they ; her dark liquid blue eyes were beaming forth 
the expression of her happiness ; her smile was ra 
diant as the light of heaven, and her whole figure 
expressed the gay and buoyant feeling of her soul— 
she wore a single white rose in her hair, and 1 knew 
she was a bride! 

He, the gallant and proud De Rance, stood gazing 
upon her with the high rapture of a happy lover 
| the past, the future, all seemed forgotten in that mo- 
ment of exquisite happiness, and of proud triumph ; 
she was his, all his; her beauty, her confidence, her 
tenderness, her genius, her virtues, all were his 
and he telt it would be blivs enough for him to de- 
vote his whole lite to her 

I do not know of any thing more delightful than 
to witness the full and joyous expression of conscious 
happiness ; that pure unclouded ray of light, which 
seems to euanate from the soul, and which beamed 


glowingly, and tenderly, upon the object of one’s 
affection ; like the rainbow on the clouds, it seems 
to steal the promise of future happiness; and yet it 
does not last; and as | looked upon that brilliant 
creature, animated and inspired, as she appeared, 
with the enchanting sentunents which filled ber 
young and happy heart, I said to myself, “ that gar- 
land will fade, and so will that smile.” As she 
turned away, a flower dropped from her bridal 
wreath ; I placed it in my bosom, and passed on. 
The beautiful vision I had seen saddened me ; it 
was the reality of happiness, and yet it appeared to 
me like a passing shadow: I mused on the transi 
tories of human enjoyment; I thought the young 
the gay, and the beautiful, are crowned with gar 
lands of flowers; they bind them around their brows 
and think that happiness shall last for ever; but iti 
not so, for the loveliest and the happiest weep, and 


1 oft even with their brightest 


tears are mingled of 


en 


joys: the loveliest aud the happiest die; and that 
which gives the bitterest sting to death is, they are 
forgotten, even by those whose light, whose joy, 


whose heaven they were 

Those who received the homage of society ; who 
were objects of unbounded admiration ; those whose 
‘beauty kindled the glow of love and worship in a 
thousand hearts ; and those, whose genius seemed 


the very inspiration of heaven, pass away, and 
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are forgotten, as though they had never been. 
I know not if the most splendid genius, the most 
elegant and powerful talents, the most divine beau- 
ty, neither the most impassioned and devoted affec- 
tion can insure to us the recollection of those who 
survive us; and if there is a thought full of bitter- 
ness, which has power to humble the pride of the 
loftiest mind, and which subdues and saddens the 
tender and confiding heart, it is that. It is true, 
that the most universal homage paid to our memo- 
ries, the most splendid monuments, and the most 
public demonstrations of sorrow and regret, could 
not affect our feelings in the world of spirits ; but it 
is a sweet and consoling thought, that our names, 
and our virtues, and our talents, and the efforts of 
our genius, and, above all, that our devotion and 
tenderness will be held in grateful remembrance by 
those who have loved with unchanging fidelity ; but 
it is not always the heart that cherished us the most 
kindly, which loved us with enthusiasm, with reli- 
gious devotion, that preserves the remembrance of 
us the most inviolably; time heals the deepest 
wounds death ever made ; new impressions, and new 


attachments fill up the void in the most desolate! 


heart; love’s brightest, fairest, and most brilliant 
image, fades like evening tint away, when the veil 
of death shadows it, and there is enough of sadness 
and melancholy regret in the thought that love alone 
cannot transmit to posterity the names of those it 
worshipped ; but it is the echoes of fame, and not 
the soft, silver tones of love, that must perpetuate 
the name that would live immortal, even amidst the 
perishing and transitory things of this world. * * * * 

It was just two years from the day on which | saw 


the beautiful Cora crowned with the bridal wreath, | 


in the freshness and splendour of her beauty, in the 
full consciousness of unalloyed happiness, and in the 


possession of the impassioned and tender affections | 


of a generous and confiding heart; surrounded by 
all that was delightful and valuable in life ; the idel 
of all who knew her; filled with health, and hope, 
and love—it was just two years from that day I saw 
her laid in the dark and silent tomb! De Rance 
was weeping over it; desolate and passionately he 
wept over the loncly flower his love had cherished, 
and all nature seemed to mourn with him; the dry 
and withered leaves of autumn lay scattered around 
him; the flowers were all faded, and every thing 
appeared to respond mournfully to the deep and me- 
lancholy feelings of his own heart 

The softer shadows of twilight had rendered every 
object almost indistinct; but I saw him still kneel- 
ing and weeping over the tomb of his beloved and 
beautiful Cora. 
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Dress, Fashion, §&c.—Atraid of being caught playing the 


grave censor on the already exploded and almost forgotten | 


follies of the previous week, it is not often we venture a re- 
mark on the ephemeral transactions of the world of fashion, 
which, like the ever-varying hues of the camelion, change 
while we yetlook. Amid all the changing, however, there is 
one fashion that appears to be unchangeable ; we mean the 
absurd fashion of foolishly copying, without the least refer- 
ence to taste, every thing foreign. It is now fifty years since, 
as a nation, we have been physically freo and independent; 
how long it will be ere Americans attain a complete state of 
mental independence we do not pretend to say ; and sorry are 
we to see our ladies, (who have never been accused of lack 
of patriotism,) servilely submitting in every article of dress 
to copy the whim and caprice of the London and Parisian 
fashionables, and not doing that well either. We are no po 
litical alarmist, who sapiently foresees danger to the Consti- 
tution in the trimming of a lady’s bonnet, but we do sincerely 
wish to see some standard of taste established in these States ; 
—s0. e principles ot dress tixed and adhered to, and not have 
the wives and daughters of our citizens continually gadding 
atier foreign fashions, merely because they are foreign : let 
them adopt, and improve if they can, the chaste and elegant 
styles of dress that may occasionally be imported, but let 
them also reject every absurdity where taste is sacrificed at 


| dressing not only among our high fashionables, but a great, 
| proportion of our females: a jumble of fashions—a mixture | 
I of London, Paris, and we know not what, on the same person. | 
There is a want of attention to the agreement of the kind of 
costume, and the kind of beauty itis meant to adorn; it is not 
enough that every separate article of dress about a woman, 
is in itself splendid or elegant—it must be appropriate—_ 
must blend with one another, and fall in with the particular 
style of beauty and complexion of the wearer. A woman, like 
a painter, should be well acquainted with the power of co- 
lours, the force of contrast, repose, harmony, &c. The essen- 
tial point is for the colours in the first place to harmonize 
with the complexion, and in the second, with each other, and 
not to have two or three startling contrasts in the same dress. 
What can be more provoking than to meet a pretty, delicate, 
fair, and pensive face, with a flaunting red, orange, or green | 
colour in its vicinity, and at the next step perhaps, an arch, | 
lively brunette in light biue, faint lilac, or neutral tat. It is) 
positive Vandalism. Another matter, too, calls tor observa-)) 
tion. A too great straining after effect, and a consequent ne- || 
glect of elegant simplicity, especially in the head-dresses of | 
our females; not content with the positive or the compara- 
tive, every thing must be in the superlative ;—a pretty mbbon 
is a becoming oraament—granted—so are artificial flowers,— || 
so are feathers—but ribbons and feathers, or ribbons, flowers, 
and feathers, on the same person, is certainly “* most wasteful 
and ridiculous excess.” We /o not profess to be acquainted 
with the minutia of temale dress, but we have eyes, and can- | 
not fail observing the general effect. Thomson’s line, “* Beau- 
ty when unadorned, adorned the most,” is not to our mind, 
| We like to see the ladies tastefully dressed, and despise all 
the common-place that has been from time immemorial! 
| poured forth on the vanity of ornament, &c. The woman of 
|, cultivated mind and refined taste will generally be found ele- | 
gant and appropriate in her dress; and vice versa. The out- 
ward graces are often symbolica! of those within, and we love || 
occasionally in a company of ladies, to moralize or philoso- 
| phize in asmall way on the dress of the surrounding fair, fan- 
| eying, perchance, we can discover a delicacy of sentiment or 
a trait of character, in the colour of a ribbon, or the adjust- 
ment of aringlet. There is another custom of our city and | 
country we might have noticed, had not our friend of the 
|| Enquirer anticipated us by the following amusing and excel- 
|| lent article. 


| 


} 


WINTER PARTIES. 
i ‘**The fashionables are about returning to town from 
| their summer excursions and country residences. Every 
thing is in preparation for a winter “campaign. Carpets 
{newly laid—curtains festooned—new chandeliers and man- 
‘tel ornaments purchased—the piano new tuned—scores of 
Italian music procured, and all the paraphernatia of fashion 
| arranged according to the latest London and Paris beau 
monde, Already we hear of new routs and quadrille par- 
ties being under discussion in the boudoir, and names of 
new families who are ‘coming out,”’ have been placed on the 
‘invitation lists. We have been called upon for our extracts 
from London gazettes and mirrors descriptive of new dresses | 
jand drawing room furniture. A new card of invitation for || 
i grand routs has been decided upon among the fashionables, } 
the formula of which is as follows : 


! it 
i alaielehebalaieietelelehebeleleiaiel3 i 
' x MRS. SIMPKINS & | 
' x AT HOME 

tk 

¢ Dee. 12. 

* An answer— 

* Quadriiles at 10. 4 

TNE DEI TENE TEE IE NE Ie 





| 

‘*The issuing of these cards pre-supposes a grand supper. |, 
\ mere simple invitation or note is adopted for a private 
sotrves. Now, on the threshold of all these preparations, we 
have ouly one piece of advice, which we hope our male and 
female convivials will take from us in good part, and that is, 
not fo eat themselves to death, according to custom. Our sum- 
mer and fall bills of mortality present melancholy instances of 
consumptive and cyspeptic patients, who caught their death 
at some fashionable squeeze, and actually ate themselves into 
eternity ; indeed these excesses in eating are as fatal as those 
of drinking ; and we do hope, that our hospitables will mate-_ 
rially curtail that ummensity of good things which flood our 
drawing rooms. Only imagine an evening's catalogue, and 
we defy the whole Materia Mea.ca to arrest the tatal issue 
Waiters with fea—coffee—hot muik—plum, pound, and queen 
cake, in ample quantities--~jumbles -- mired cake—bread and 
butter, toast, &e. These avant couriers have scarcely dis- 
appeared, when spoons and empty plates go jingling round, 
preparatory to green sweeimeats, preserved ginger, §c. §« 
Then we have lemonade and wine, and conversation com- 
mences—the line is drawn, and gentlemen retire to the other 
room, leaving the ladies primly alone--a vile custom. 

*“ The next in order, after a formal interregnum of the 
minutes, are waiters filled with peaches, apples, peers, and 


| wards the piano and geutiemen to the card tabie. 


| Vali trom one end of the world to the other. 


|have since come to pass. 


|the shrine of novelty. There is, in fact, a vile manner of | fruits of various kinds; these are followed im quick succes- 


sion with sangaree, lemonade, and wine. Ladies move to- 
Afier di 
tant, and una voce a charming duet is interrupted by Mon 
sieur Tonson, the waiters, with pyramids of white and red ice 
cream, before which amusement and conversation instantly 
vanish. After punch arid liqueurs, rose, cinnamon and parfait 
d’amour, affairs become again settled ante belium. A co- 


| tullion is scarcely made up and concluded, when in marches 


again those sable characters with dried fruits, such as almonds, 
raisins, nuls, &c. &c. §c.—-theu punch avd wine--then wait 
ers with bon bons, mottos, comfueures, sugar plums, §e.-- 
and fast, though not least, sandwiches, hams, tongues, pickled 
oysters, §c. §c.—and, if ihe routis a grand one, a grand sup- 
per caps the ciumax. Now, in the name o! the Scotch col 
lege of Aberdeen, and all the faculty to boot, we ask how 


‘iong our flashionables can undergo a siege like the foregoing ? 


“ We advise a judicious curtatiment in these hospitable ar 
rangemeuts, in Charity to the bealta and jong lives vi our es- 
umable young ladies, aud in order that they may aot by thes« 
excesses Cul short a career rendered desirable by the charms 
of beauty and accomplishments Laight tare and early retire 
ment are the best preservatives of health, and so our new col 


| lege of physicians will tell you whea they get under w ay.” 


Who would suppose ail this takes place at a simpie meet- 
ing of iadies and geatiewen, aod among a peowe wav pridk 
themselves on their intellectual and conversatiouable quali 
ues ! Were some traveller to give such ap account of a party 
amony the iurks or Persians, how many ta eyes wouid be 
turned upwards in astonishment at what they nightly witness 
al their oWn Or acquaintances’ parties, and how wany excla 
mations would we make, aud what profound remar ks would 
OUR EpDITORs publish, about eastera barbarism and mere sen 
suai indulgencies— 

« Just as sume blockhead rubs bis thoughtiess skull, 
“And thanks his stars he was not born a tov.” 


Signs of the tumes.—How trequeutly do we hear it remark 
ed that we live in a marvetous age—so elten, and by so many 
indeed, that we might venture to believe it without any further 
proof, did not our own eyes, and ali our other senses, joi in 
convincing us of the tact. The worst ot it is, the age is mor¢ 
marvelous tor evil than good ; tor the earth is tull of violence 
aud wickedness multiples exceedingly. In proot of this we 
have only to revert to the wars and rumours of wars that pre 
U1 wars, thers 
are many aud diretul; there is war between the Grecks and 
the ‘Turks, and alse between the Georgians and the ladians 
but whatis more to be deplored, there are wars without num 
ber in the intellectuai world. We were lateiy trgitened by a 
contest between a political semi weekly folio and a literary 
weekiy quarto, which assaied each other with a fury that 
threatened both combaiants with annihilation. This comui 
tion had scarcely subsided when others broke out of a stil! 
more fearful character. An old woman was assailed by a ho 
iy alliance of editors, many of them * old women, though of 
another sex,” and as usual in such cases, a pleatiful ammuni 
tion of words was expended. One ot the editors, however. 
knowing the beleaguered sister to be possessed of astuut heart 
was apprehensive that she might resort to something more de 
cisive than words; and, to be prepared, he employed an axe 


| grinder of approved skill to sharpen a tremendous cut and 


thrust Toledo which had been lately presented to him. Un 
luckily hhowever,he afterwards learned that the said axe-grin 
der was a man ot very immoral character, a frequenter of the 
theatre and sunday steam-boats, whereupon the good Edito1 


'caused the blade to be re-blunted, that the work of a siane 


might not defile any of hisinstruments. Events, however, lik 


| men, have only their fleeting day, and this threatening state « 


hostility among the higher powers was of short duration, an 
is almost forgotten amid the far-sounding panic of things tha‘ 
From the nature of the doing 
which we are now about to notice, itis necessary that w 
should take a retrospective glance some century or two back 
and give an historical sketch of the custom of dueliing. Thi 
much reprobated practice originated among the rude barbari 
ans of the north. Wheu two of these primitive cavaliers hay 
pened to fall out, when some Gothic or Hunnish beauty 
whose charms were set off, not with a cashmeer shawl, bu: 
with a bear-skin, and who bore in her lovely hand a battle 
axe instead of a fav, chanced to inspire them both with the ce 
lestial passion of love, they withdrew together to the forest 
and, being unacquainted with the genteel modern mode ot pts- 
toling, wielded huge and knotty clubs, and so cracked each 
other’s heads in an honourable way. Ip process of time the art 
improved, and when ladies learned to clothe themselves ia 
warp and wool, their duelling lovers began to decide their di 
putes on horseback, armed cap-a-pie, that is, both rider and 
steed coursed every inch with steel, and shut up in their ar 
mour like a turtle in his shell, This simile, by the by, has re 
ference to covering only, and not to speed. Thus mount 


' and accoutred, face to face, their long lances levelled at each 


other, and a proper space measured between, would the two 
champious set off at full speed, and meet inthe centre as 
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Heaven and earth were coming together. Reader, if you have |{ their bodies ; the Cock-of-the-rock, a hook-billed bird with red Nar friends of Mrs. R. Some American traveller in England, 
ever seen two stately vessels under full sail chance to drive | or orange plumage and top knot, several different kinds of Pen- ;Mr. Noah, we believe, in describing the tombs of Westmin- 

















I their bowsprits together, you can form some idea of what a_ guins ; and a tali bird, the name of which we do not recollect, ster Abbey, says, the two great prolitical competitors, Fox 
h a — ont crashing would ensue on such a rencounter.— having a horn on the joint of each wing and one on his head, and Pitt, repose peaceably together under one marble slab. 
. Suil itis only comparing great things by small; and to continue | two and a half inches long. Anothercol!ection, containing the And here he might say, the two great literary antagonists, 
= the simile, or rather to turn it into a metaphor, we like to be! Condour of the Andes, about four feet high, and of the vul- Col. Stone and Mrs. Royal, in plaster, stand in like harmony 
f ice correct—the vessel that carried heaviest sail generally run. ture species ; the Mexican Ibis; a Gull of the largest species, upon one shelf, and smile as coldly upon each other as two 
tly down and sunk the other, or if they were well matched they with a curiously tormed be«k; several Penguins, and others ; civil strangers at an accidental greeting 
fait sometimes went down together. This was certainly an im- together with a number of battle axes, spears, Ac. and seve- Huml 
co- => fasta : " . * dumbugs.—It is very common for some of our would-be 
; provement on the first named mode ; (which was but one de- ral jdols worshipped by the Sandwich Islanders, have been eenesy fiends 0 cen’ * : fe ate { 
hes gree above fisty-cuff,) but it was still a very troublesome and presented to the museum by Doctor Mitchill. A mammoth 7 -. nag "A pe webeactinen ser cea rhe separa care 
rds, fatiguing way of fighting. To counterbalance the satety which oyster, from the bay of Bengal, weighing about 15) pounds, a ee = sedi dor - amma — os ee 
rait armour aflorded, the weight of it was often inconvenient, and fragment of the giant's causeway in Ireland, and many inte Reet Sm : = apnea ans emerge yg 
C.-~ sometimes dangerous, especially when the wearer was un- resting minerals, petrifactions, Ke. have also been presented Se ee Angee va rv mylanne tec enagene : 
Aled horsed ; 19 so much that an Iris knight errant once observed, | by John G. Bogart, Esq Ree Ge WHE HP AOR See ceuteten, end enue 
eup- being killed wouid be nothing if "twere not for the fall it ‘ her that if we were possessed of her real name, it should no 
col gives one '— This mode of honourable combat was foilowed by The Balloon.—The night ascension of Mr. Robertson was longer remain in obscurity 
how that of the broadsword and buckler, which was commgalittie indeed a beautiful and sublime spectacle. To see the daring Park Theatre.—The new romantic melodrama of Oberon, or the 
ing? nearer modern gentility, though the method was still rather adventurer in his aerial bubble ascending the dusky atmos- Charmed Horn, (not Weber's opera of Oberon, was brought forward 
, ar clumsy and tiresome. Lhen tollowed the rapier and dagger phere of night, with a rapid, and yet majestic pace, fora while on Wednesday, and repeated on Friday evening with consideratle 
es- With the pussudo, stucecto, punto-reversv, et cetera, and soon aiter illuminated by the splendid fire work suspended trom his success. The plot is nearly the same as Weber's.—Oberon, the mo 
Lee the singie rapier and moderu smaii-sword. Tais was coming car, but soon disappearing amid the darkness which had clos- |" h — wea olin d, cele ce srnedling oe etary Mp thee 
rms much nearer ue genteet thing ; it Was nO imitation of vulgar ed upon the region of upper air, was a sight which could not cen mai en ee ee 68 aaa pas rg mya" 
ire boxing, uke the broadsword. be witnessed without mingled emotions of admiration and prodaces enother, until in high irritation, the - val pair resolve upon 
col ‘Tbe science of smati-sword fencing was almost as intimate. Frer. Phe noise of the stream of tire beneath his teet, ap- , separate maint nance, until an earthly couple can be found whos 
ly connected with gracetulness of carnage as dancing itsell . peared to Mr. Robertson more like the sound of a distant | jove shall endure through all trials, storms, and afMictions. So much 
a it admitted of the acquirement and pracuce ot an infinite de. water-fall than any thing he could imagine. ‘Yhese fire- | forthe spiritual plot. Now for the earthly Sir Huon, of Guier me, 
om sree of skill; and theu an adroit passado through the body works were distinctly seen by the passengers on board of the has, in single eager nee the son of ~~ = ch emperor Charte 
ali was such a pretty way of being kilied that no reasonable per- Oliver Eiisworth, when seventy miles trom the city. It — a 7 rs A + om ge : ~ one - v — t mee ica 
rly soncould object tout. Further improvements, however, were Were needless, at this time, to give a minute account of the mec pet bis er oeaatmg brin semen aif Giedneel aha 








circumstances attending the ascension, which we intended . ae ete ¢ 
‘ ue Atv ‘ al saict ' . it 




















w yet to be made. The smali-sword combat, with all its polite- turns to court by a certain « 
= ness aud grace, bore with it many of the anpleasant things at- have done last week, but were prevented tor want ot forfeited.” Upon this mode L very Aapefa’ adventure the u 
os tached to the vider methods. There are many persons, whe, TO™- Mr. Robertson, a few days ago, informed us that a gaunted Sir Huon instantly sets forth. In these cal vg days the 
- though possessed o1 very brave spirits, have an irresistible short time after the ascension, he discovered, tar below ehances would be thought rather against the knight, and betting run 
“s propensity to shut up their eyes whenever auy visible danger bim, @ large light of unusually : dazzling brilliancy, which ip favour of time, but “ fate, and metaphysical aid” ordain that he 
\pproaches, but are as bold as hons among permis which cannot in a few moments disappeared. This has been the cause of should succe 4. Oberon fixes upon Sir (uon, and Titania on Ame da 
he seen. Those men ot war bave the same kind of feeungs with considerable speculation ; but we know not how to accownt | the ¢ —_ ome ter ns . © represe tatives of the " fe . * “vi 
a certain ciass of Philosophers caiied materialists, wie nei- fT 1G otherwise than by supposing it to have arisen from the pace Byers aor ip ra — . = ee = : - - ro 
k ther iear, love, nor reverence ought present or to come, which "0! of some building covered with zink, which while the ls now in the vicinity of Bagdad. where he discovers Sherasmin, (an 
ny is not visibie to the outward senses. To such it was extreme- 2€Ponaut was in a particular direction, might have reflected old servant of his father’s,) who accompanies bim as his squire, He 
td ty disagreeable to see the pont ot along rapier poking at them to his sight the light of the moon, but appear dark as soon as | yy commences his € aploits by delivering Prince Rabikun (rem the 
in in every possible direction, while instinct impelled them to his position was changed. clutches of a treme aden tiger, the con ws rorot which is entitied to 
+ 7 ae he lof th s . b *rince re s to cw F 
re wink, and danger constraimed them towatch. To avoid such gy pauls Church.—Itis said that the vestry of this church 2 Papeete Besa 0 po ro Ps Pro f meena a ~ 
e dilemmas, they invented the mode of pistoling, that lust 1M- have been suddenly infected with a violent mania of clas- is, he substitutes himself as conqueror instead of Sir Huon, whe at 
- provement but one in the science of duelling. Relieved from sical taste, and begin to look with great abhorrence upon any | the instant enters and gives the Prince a blow and the lie direct in 
c the appaliimg sight of cold steel, the winking warnors now innevation upon the purity of Grecian architecture They || one breath, and bi quietus, with a little cold steel, in the nest) he 
re tood their ground to admiration, and met death from the un- have ancerdinsly veesived to diemoust the dial of the clock | then claims Amanda of the caliph, but that conscientions Muassulmar 
Ty seen cause, with as much sang-froid as doth the Ostrich when trom the spire of the venerabie edifice, for which they give "™ at all relishing the proposal of his daugl = rep with a 
he conceals bis head and waits to be hilied by the hunters.— "i . ype eh gene Pete Plier « Christian dog.” contemplates at once cutting short his solicitations 
2 there was now but one lmprovement more to be made, and tt iacen ae a pace sagt gaboeny saa cae a8 yer imi career of glory, by the speedy application of the bhow-strir 
7 - & . ° . — the charmed horn, however, transforms him aud his court iite a piece 
a was reserved tor the present age, and our own country, to upon their steepies or buildings, ergo, a clock dial does not of sone-masonry. Oberon appears, and informs them “ their bark is 
bring the manner of settling aflairs of honour to pertection.— harmonize with the Grecian style.—Now we would beg leave | yocking in the bay”—the squire curtails the caliph’s beard, while the 
it Fhis brings us back to the original subject of our essay, the | 1, hint to the reverend virtuosi, that in their eagerness to es. lovers elope, and the drop-scene falls to slow music. The second act 
igns of the umes. A duel was lately tought in some part of py little defects they overlook great ones.—A clock dial is so | discovers Oberon a leep in a coral grotto, (beautitully painted by Mr 
t this state, one of the combatants being armed with a pistol, 144 4 thing, that it might have been added even to the Par- | Evers;)—awaking, be resolves on making a trial of the constancy 04 
and the other—inspire us, O Mars, Bellona, and ali ye iight- cheon of tianlian without envy cutraseous breach of harmeay the lovers, and summons “ the tempest dire,” a storm and wreck en 
f ing divinities and muses, ere we name it!—the other with a eng hale “aap Reh ree lees she ss allie coil = aie "| sues, aud they are cast upon the coast of Barbary » the Sultan of Tu 
hottie of beer, - x | I ecuy Clas- | vis enters, sees Amanda, and “ seeing love -—orders her to the b 
sical decoration ; but a modern steeple cannot be reared upon yom Sir Huon following, is made prisoner. After various attempt 
As the pistol was fired, any building without wholly destroy ing its Grecian character to shake their constancy, the Sultan's complaisance is wearied out 
The cork was unwired, St. Paul's is not only marred with this, but has also a peaked | and he directs their immediate execution. At this critical moment Shx 


And bang weat the one and pop went the othe 
ress and attendants ar 


Both charges were utter’d, 
Together loud sputtered nor any thing else—all which is most hormbly anti-Grecian. It 


foam froth, fire and smoke in a terrible pother, the vestry wish to make the style of the building perfectly 

The hero of the pistol tell, and the hero of the bottle stood pure, they must rebuild all save the portico, and perhaps that : tn parpenay Ypeabe sheer 
ind triumphed. Who can imagine what prodigies our future a!go,.—Verily the good men gape at the clock and swallow the ods bones, wate Ghanem ws Pitania an e 4 : eieesteotamee aa 
\chilleses and Hectors may perform by means of the new sys- | steeple. ~ aspen a ee eee ae ees ons -- sx 
ts, they 1. Mrs. Sharpe 





ads the horn, and his sublime hig 





roof, and a doubie tier of windows, neither Gothic,Helleni-tic,  rasmin se 
traightway consigned to the antipodes of the “ realus of bliss,” (vn 


warily speaking, the devil The tast scene is the court of Charlie 


magne ; Sir liven arrives just in time to save the forfeit, defeats the 








tem of tactics; or in what sublime strains a tature Homer may ers ; what could be done for their pa ap 


Truth Teller.—We are happy to recognise in the theatrical 








sing their exploits. | ~ one »eared to be labouring under a cold on We ay evening, but or 
- ' ! critique which lately appeared inthe Truth Teller, the able ! : ‘ 

- t ’ . triday gave the poetical speeches of Oberon with a clear and dis 

i — pen which formerly gave such life to the columns of the Globe 5. .4 enunciation | wo trifling merit, Mes. Mileca wes an intercetion 

Curiosities.—The Rhinosceros, now exhibiting at Peale’s and Emerald.—This city never possessed adramatic critic of Ayanda-. and Mr. Lee as Sir Huon, dressed well, fenced onlin 





museum, is an object of general curiosity, Itis in excellent more taste and discrimination than the gentleman to whom we | and acte irespectabiy ;—ditto Mr. Richings. To the machinists, and 
preservation, and in its gigantic preportions gives us some idea aljude. We trust Mr. C. will continue his remarks on the scene-painters, especially the letter, reat praise is due. Many of the 
ot what prodigious strength the animal must have possessed drama week! scenes are excellent, and equal to any thing of the kind we have 


while living. This Rhisosceros, we understand, was taken seen; there is, besides, some very pretty instrumental music. Upon 
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we Bened 

s *.—The , rn Europeans into , , , 
The Swede rhe influx of those northern Europeans into the whole, we anticipate Oberon will have a run, and an 








alive in India, and shipped tor England, but died on the pas- - ao, asain lial ieee ate pag remu 
' : the city, by the discharging of several Swedish crews, has ex- wate the or brn » trouble an nee of nes - 
sage. It was afterwards purchased by an American gentie- 2a : 7 E ’ nerate the manager tor the trouble and expense of producing it. 
on ‘ cited considerable attention ; the more so, perhaps, because 
man and sent to this country. The animal is only to be ex- The following lines were written by # lady of this city, on the sud 


re +e yor » » eo . ca _ le = 
we have never before been visited, in ony < onsiderable num den death of Samuel 8. Peck, who was drowned on the 2th of Au 























aibiaed far ene menth of the Pantbencn:— These whe wish bers, by the countrymen of Gustavus Adolphus, and Charle t—t ! Main 
to see it will of course avail themselves of the opportunity Yaya niprage race. 9g: adie tl | medltaeee *<bregavens item 

. r XII The greater part of them it is thought will remain in Why, mourning parents, grieve for one 
within that period. Mr. Ralph Shaw, whois employed by Mr. ine Uaiied States. If so thev will form a valuable class of * Who made with you so short a stay 
Peale to collect specimens in natural history and other car emigrants, worth ten times the number ef Bond-street dan oe ee, i " 
ities is Europe, lately sent over for the Museum about 1 dies, 7 hey are a hardy, stout, and noble looking race, and The flower bad just began to bioor 
English birds,and a number of the smaller quadrupeds. Among we presume, in their appearance, present a fair specimen of . .. spre add it fragrance all or ~ ; 
the former we are glad to see a number of Pheasants, Eng- || that “brave and honest nation,” the Macedonians of the north. The tthe ne y - on satta 
lish Partridges, Ravens, Magpies, Jackdaws, &c. birds, whose | who have so often filled the world with the terror of their Too soon to join th’ angelic host 
appearance is, here, generally as little known as their names (arms. There is one truly noble trait characteristic of the | W ny = a — . cikg ony «J 
we familiar. Mr. P. has also received from South America Swedish nation. No people in the world are perhaps so sel- | pe em ls kne of with reverence 
ind Mexico some hundreds of birds, quadrupeds, and rep- qo m euilty of flagrant dishonesty or atrocious crimes cease to mourn, but humbly trust 
tiles. Among those are many of very strange, and others of E . : - = | 4 pt shh ad's Poe ope aut, 
no less beautiful forms, colours, and proportions. Ifwe were | Fine Arts.—Among others whom Browere has been immor- | iis coul did mot cnrvaptl yn share 
to select some of the most curious of these, we might per- | talizing with his art, we understand Mas. Rovat has lately | J, may the young his path pursue, 
haps mention several varieties of the Toucan and Boat bill, been numbered. The busts of many distinguished gentle- | Mb tk ys dL 


pes were in bis Savivur’s blood 


-mall birds with beaks something like one third of the size of men have likewise bcen taken, among others several particu: | l 








THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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THE MINSTREL. 








LAKE GEORGE. 
Pure, placid lake! how would I love to glide 
At morn and eve upon thy chrystal tide, 
Push the light skiff along thy beauteous shore, 
Where rocks and verdant woods are hanging o'er 
Among the islands on thy bosom rove, 
In shady nook, or cool sequester'd grove ; 
Or seek some cave beneath yon towering hill, 
Where mossy rocks the chrystal stream distill 
But not alone through scenes like these I'd stray, 
One dear companion still should cheer my way, 
Her bright’ning eye should on these beauties gaze, 
Her raptur'd tongue should dwell upon their praise ; 
Or else in silvery sweetness wake the song, 
Which listening echoes joyfully prolong : 
In <cenes like these how life would glide away, 
Pure as thy waters, and serene as they 
Oh! T have watch'd, with rapture-lighted eye, 
The earliest ray that ting’d yon orient sky, 
Seen the blue mists around those mountains rolled, 
Their graceful outlines ting'd with burnish’d gold, 
Till from yon cliffs that o'er the waters frown, 
Bright Phebus pour’d a flood of glory down: 
Chas'd by his light, the sombre shades withdrew ; 
The scatter’d clouds in wild confusion fllew— 
Clear and distinct each beauteous scene became, 
And all the mountain tops were fring’d with flame. 
Delightful lake ! how grateful is the scene 
At sultry noon, among thy islands green, 
Where safely sheltered from the scorching day 
The patient angler whiles the hours away ; 
Leans o'er the bank, and in the chrystal tide 
Sees round his hook the playful fishes glide, 
Till some poor victim, tempted by the bait, 
Is drawn, reluctant, to his hapless fate. 
Along these shores how would I love to stray, 
In pensive musing at the close of day, 
Watch the last lingering beam of light that gilds 
The hoary summits of yon eastern hills ; 
Or mark the shades of evening mantling round 
Yon ancient fortress crumbling to the ground, 
Where erst the sons of men, in wrathful hour, 
Contended fiercely for the grasp of power : 
And where, even now, beneath that ruined wall, 
They wait the awakening of the trumpet’s call ; 
For they who proudly met in deadly fray, 
Shall meet and tremble on a greater day ; 
When all the power and all the fame they sought, 
Weigh'd with eternity, shall seem as naught! 
Pure, peaceful Lake ! long will my heart hold dear 
The sweet remembrance of the hours past here, 


Where love's bright flame, and friendship's genial ray, | 


A pleasing radiance shed around my way, 
Aud gave a lovelier form and brighter hue 
To every scene that met my wandering view. 


SONG. 
Air—“ Maid of Lodi.” 
l’arewell, but still remember 
When thou art far away, 
How sad the heart thai loves they 
Must pine at thy delay ; 
And when thine eye shall wander 
Athwart the dark blue sea, 
©, glance one thought beyond if 
And then remember me. 


When western skies are fading, 


Lorenzo. | 
| 


THE STOLEN KISS. 
Oh fy ! Oh fy! it silly were, 
To turn thy back on me, 
I’ve kissed a handred quite as fair, 
And quite as chaste as thee. 


There's something in that laughing eye 
That coral lip of thine, 

Which tempted me, I can't say why, 
To press that lip to mine. 


I did not mean to offend thee love, 
Or give one moment pain; 

Say but the word, | swear, by Jovo 
I'll place it back again. 


ELIZA. 
Twas morning, and Eliza arose, 
Her stockings and shoes put on ; 
Instinctively followed her nose, 
And walked with her back to the sun 


She smil'd, and the woods were illum’d; 
She sigh’d, and the vales were depress'd 

She breath'd, and the air was perfum’d ; 
She frown’'d, and saw nature distress’d. 


She nodded, the trees nodded too ; 

She murmur’d, and so did the rill; 
She wept, and the evening dew 

Fell in tears on the neighbouring hill 


She slept, and fair flowers sprang up; 
She blushed, and the rose look'd more red ; 
She was hungry, she went home and supt; 
She was tir’d, and so—went to bed. 


ON BURNING A LOVE LETTER. 
I took the scroll, I could not brook 
An eye should gaze on it, save mine, 
I could not bear another's look 
Should dwell on any words of thine 


My taper glimmered by my side, 
I held the letter to the flame, 

I marked the blaze quick o’er it glide— 
It did not even spare thy name 


But as the light its embers past, 
I felt so sad to see it die— 

So light at first, so dark at last— 
I thought it was love's history. 


THE SPIRIT OF CONTRADICTION 
A woman sauntering near a river's brink. 
For thought, or thoughtlessness, or drink— 
No matter which—fell into it ; 
And, as the story goes, 
She ended quickly all her earthly woes— 
Was drowned, to speak more plainly, in a minute 


Soon as her spouse the tidings knew, 
Swift as an arrow to the spot he flew, 
The corpse to find, and the last duties pay ° 
Friend—cries he with tearful eyes— 
If you know where my Peggy lies, 
Tell me, I pray. 
Seek down the stream, said one—Ah, no 
Quoth he, I'd better upwards go :— 
The wife on whom I doated, 
Was so obstinate a jade, 
That, by the mass, I’m much afraid, 
She ‘gainst the stream has floated. 


THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 


! The following beautiful lines, from the Edinburgh Observer, axe th 
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| 
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preduction of a youthful author. 


Leave me. To-night I'll watch the corpse alone. 
Set the lamp there, that its faint light may rest 
On this pale face. Foid back the winding-sbeet, 
Lay the white arm above the sable pail. 

"Tis cold and stiff. Thou trembiest, boy! PercBance 
Thou never look’dst on death before’? Away ! 

It is no sight for thee. Hie thee to bed, 

And let me bear thy footsteps as they pass 

Along the corridor. So—he is gone. 

And thou and I remain;—I as I am; 

Thou in the stiff rigidity of death— 

A thing of solemn and mysterious meaning. 
Silence is around us—but it is not yet 

The appointed hour. At midnight thou wilt coms 
To animate again this inert clay ; 

And, if the laws that govern thee permit, 

Impart to me a sign that I may know 

We vet shall meet hereafter. In this world 

We grew together, like two trees that twine 
Their branches into one, and if to die 

Be but to pass away to other realms, 

Be they of light or darkness, our twin souls 

Will there be found united. 

O God! It is a fearful thing to see 

The strong man stretched upon the bed of deat, 
Writhing in agony beneath the grasp 

Of anseen power. Even as its victim strives 

To shake the tiger from its throat, he strives 
Against the shadowy tyrant. And yet why? 

If death be but the herald to a state 

Of altered being, why sbould nature shrink 

With horror from bis touch. Alas! look there 
And thou art answered. In those stiffening limhs- 
That cold, blank piece of nothingness—a weight 
Of passive matter destined for the worms— 
What can we read of immortality ? 

Say that ‘twas but the casket for the gem— 
Ought we not still to cherish what was held 

A gift of so much price? Is that black box, 

And the damp earth a fit receptacle ? 

Has not the light of life been in those eyes. 

The eloquence of health upon those cheeks— 

The grace of action in those manly limbs— 

The dignity of virtue on that brow? 

Thoughts! thoughts! ye madden me! 

How still is this lone hour! The lamp burns feel; 
And casts a flickering shadow on the dead ! 

Hark! from a distant turret midnight sounds— 
Now heart be firm! I'll gaze upon the corpse, 
And move not—breathe not—till it look on me. 
The wind is up, and murmurs moaningly. 

I bear it in the corridor. Ha!—no! 

That slow and measured tread is something more 
The corpse! the corpse! It is not where it lay. 
The door is opening. How those eye-balls glare 
Ob, Heaven and earth! "Tis he as when be lived! 
But wan, and sad, and changed—changed though the tom 
The lamp expires. His breath—his touch are on me ' 
And lo! I see him in the darkness still— 

The dead cannot become invisible. 

It speaks not—stirs not—but strange meanings f 
Across its pallid countenance. And now— 

Just powers ' this is too horrible. 


MISS MILL’S SKETCHES 


They said I must not sing of love— 
I threw my lyre away— 

For, oh, I could not wake a tone 
Without that dearest lay. 


‘Twas strange to bid a woman’s heat! 
Forbear its lovliest power ; 

They might as well tell nature's hand 
It must not rear a flower. 


They might as well forbid the sky 
To give her forms of light— 

Tell forms of light they roust not shine 
Upon the clouds of night. 


And winds and waves are stil! 
And twilight’s mist is stealing 
To robe the distant hill’; 
When our lov'd star is glancing 
O'er rock, and flood, and tree 
O think how oft we've watch'd ii 
And then remember me. 


Lines written on a young lady,'who perished on her way from | , : : 

Cambra to Lisbon, when the former place was evacuated. Number- || The flow’rets sure are nature's own 
less other unhappy females shared the same fate. \ The stars the midnight seek— 

Pale was her cheek, her raven hair And love his sweet untranquil ros¢ 

Waved loosely in the passing gale 1} Has thrown on woman's cheek. 

Her clear eye streaming with a tear | 

Told of a sad and mournful tale | 


I gazed—for ne'er did I behold H| 
On earth a being half so sweet l 
1 took her hand—'twas icy cold, 
As if its pulse had ceased to beat 
The vital spark was lingering yet, 
One long—long sigh, and all was o'e: 
Her robe with midnight dew was wet— 
But now she feels its chills no more 


‘Tis vain to fly from destiny ; 
For all is ruled above : 
Nature has flowers, and night has stars 


There may you meet the welcome 
And woman's heart is Love. 


Of friends you fondly love, 
And joy’s ewn sunshine brighten 
The path where’er you rove : 

But yet, in joy or sorrow, 
Oh still remember me, 
Who yet, in joy or sorrow, 
Shall still remember thee 
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